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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
THE LATE WILLIAM ROSCOE, Esa. 


—— 


" ‘The.editors of the Liverpool Mercury of Friday last, 
in noticing the demise ‘of this deeply-lamented gen- 
tleman, say,— The afflicting, but not unexpected, 
intelligence, has just reached us, that Mr. Roscoe 
‘expired yesterday morning, at his house, in Lodge- 
lane, in the 79th year of his age. His declining 
health had, for some time past, precluded any hope 
that his valuable life could be prolonged to any dis- 
tant date. The character of Mr. Roscoe, as a phi- 
lanthropist, a patriot, and a literary man, is so ge- 
nerally known and appreciated, not only in his own 
country, but throughout the civilized world, that we 
might inscribe over his tomb the following well- 
known couplet, merely substituting the name of one 
poet for that of another :— ; 
Reader, attend,—the sacred dust below 
Was Roscoe once,—the rest who does not know? 

Roscoe needs no monument; he will long live in 
the hearts of his numerous friends; yet Liverpool 
owes a debt of gratitude to the memory of this excel- 
lent man, which, if we have not altogether mistaken 
the character of our townsmen, they will not be slow 
to discharge. The following interesting tribute to 
the memory of our late distinguished townsman is 
from the pen of Mr. Washington Irving, author of 
the celebrated Sketch Book. ; 


ROSCOE. 


——In the service of mankind to be 

A guardian god below; still toemploy 

The mind’s brave ardour in heroic aims, 

Such as may raise us o’er the grovelling herd, 

And make us shine for ever—that his life. 
THOMPSON. 














——- © 


" One of the first places to which a strangeris taken 


‘in Liverpool, is the Atheneum. It is ‘established 


ona liberal and judicious plan; contains a good 
hbrary, and spacious reading room, and is the great 
literary ‘resort of the place. Go there at what hour 
you may, you are sure to. find it filled with grave 
looking personages, deeply absorbed in the study of 
newspapers. m 

, As I was once visiting this haunt of the learned, 
my attention was.attracted to a person just entering 
the room. He was advanced in life, tall, and of a 
form that might once have been commanding, but 
it-was a little bowed by time—perhaps bycare. He 
bad a noble Roman style of countenance;'a head 
that would haye pleased a painter; and though 
some slight furrows on his brow showed that wast- 


.jng thonght had been busy there, yet his eye still 
‘beamed with.the fire‘of a poetic soul. .There was 


something in ‘his whole appearance that indicated a 
being of a superior order from the bustling race 


around him. I inquired his. name, and was informed 
that it was Roscoe. I drew back with an involun- 
tary feeling of veneratioa. This, then, was an au- 
thor of celebrity; this was one of those men, whose 
voices have gone forth tothe end of the earth; with 
whose minds I have communed even in the solitudes 
of America. Accustomed, as we are in our native 
country, to know European writers only by their 
works, we cannot conceive of them as of other men, 
engrossed by trivial or srdid pursuits, and jostling 
with the crowd of common minds in the dusty paths 
of life. They pass before our imagination like su- 
perior beings, radiant with the emanations of their 
own genius, and surroupded by a halo of literary 
glory. 

To find the elegant historian of the Medici, there- 
fore, mingling among the-busy sons of traffic, at first 
shocked my poetical idegs; but it is from the very 
circumstances and situation in which he has been 
placed, that Mr. Roscoe derives his highest claim to 
admiration. It is interesting to notice how some 
minds seem almost to create themselves ; springing 
up under every disadvantage, and working their 
solitary but irresistible way through a thousand ob. 
stacles. Nature seems to delight in disappointing 
the cherishing assiduities-of art, with which it would 
rear legitimate dulness to maturity ; and to glory in 
the vigour and luxurieree of her chanze produc- 
tions. She scatters the séeds of genius to the winds, 
and though some may perish among the stony places 
of the world, and some be-choked by the thorns and 
brambles of early adversity, vet others will now and 
then strike root even in the clefts of the rock, strug- 
gle bravely up into sunshine, and spread over their 
sterile birth-place all the heauties of vegetation. 

Such has been the case with Mr. Roscoe. Born 
in a situation apparently-ungeniai to ‘the growth of 
literary talent ; in the very market-place of trade ; 
without fortune, family connexion, or patronage ; 
self.prompted, self-sustained, and almost self-taught ; 
he has conquered every obstacle, achieved his way 
to eminence, and, having become one of the orna- 
ments of the nation, has turned the whole force of 
his talents and influence to advance and embellish 
his nativatown. ° .: ' . 

Indeed, it is this last trait in his character which 
has given him the greatest interest in my eyes, and 
induced me particularly to point him out to my 
countrymen. Eminent as are his literary merits, he 
is but cne among the many distinguished authors of 
this intellectual nation. They, however, live but in 
genera! for their own fame, or their own pleasures. 
Their private history presents no lesson to the world, 
or perliaps a humiliating-one of human frailty and 
inconsistency. At best, they are prone to steal away 
from the bustle and common-place of busy existeiice , 
to indulge in the @lfishness of: lettered ease; and 


Mr. Roscoe, on the contrary, has claimed none of 
the accorded privileges of talent. He has shut him. 
self up in no garden of thought, or Elysium of fancy ; 
but has gone forth into the highways and thorough- 
fares of life; he has planted bowers by the way side, 
for the refreshment of the pilgrim and the sojourner, 
and has established pure fountains, where the la- 
bouring man may turn aside from the dust and heat 
of the day, and drink of the living streams of know- 
ledge. There is a “daily beauty in his life,” on 
which mankind may meditate and grow better. It 
exhibits no lofty and almost useless, because in- 
imitable, example of excellence; but presents a pic- 
ture of active, yet simple and imitable virtues, which 
are within every man’s reach, but which few men 
exercise, or this world would be a Poradise. 

But his private life is peculiarly worthy the atten- 
tion of the citizen of our young and busy country, 
where literature and the elegant arts must grow up 
side by side with the coarser plants of daily neces- 
sity # and must depend for their culture, not on 
the exclusive devotion of time and wealth, or the 
quickening rays of titled patronage, but on hours 
and seasons snatched from the pursuit of worldly 
interests by intelligent and public-spirited indivi- 
duals. . 

He has shown how much may be done, in hours 
of leisure, by one master-spirit, for a place, and how 
completely it can give its own impress to surround. 
ing objects. Like his own Lorenzvu de Medici, on 
whom he seems to have fixed his eye, as on a pure 
model of antiquity, he has woven the history of his 
life with the history of his native town, and made 
the foundations of its fame monuments of its 
virtues. Wherever you go in Liverpool, you 
perceive traces of his footsteps in all that is ele. 
gant and liberal. He found the tide of wealth 
flowing merely in the channels of traffic; he has 
diverted from it invigorating rills to refresh the 
gardens of literature. By his own example and 
constant exertions, he has brought into effect that 
union of commerce and the intellectual pursuits, so 
eloquently recommended in one of his latest writings,* 
and has practically proved how beautifully they may 
be brought to harmonize, and to benefit each other, 
The noble institutions for literary and scientific pur- 
poses, which reflect such credit on Liverpool, and 
are giving such an impulse to the public mind, have 
been mostly originated, and all effectively promoted, 
by Mr. Roscoe; and when we consider the rapidly 
increasing opulence and magnitude of that town, 
which promises to vie in commercial importance 
with the metropolis, it will be perceived that in 
awakening an ambition: of mental improvement 
among its inhabitants, he has effected a great benefit 
to the cause of British literature. 








revel in scenes of mental, but exclusive enjoyment. 


* Address on the opening of the Liverpool Institution, 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





In Aincrica, we know Mr. Roscoe only as the au- 
thor—in Liverpool he is spoken of as the banker ; 
and I was told of his having been unfortunate in 
business. I could not pity him, as I heard some 
rich men do. I considered him far above the reach 
of my pity. Those who live only for the world, and 
in the world, may be east down by the frowns of 
adversity ; but a man like Roscoe is not to be over- 
come by the mutations of fortune. They do but 
drive him in upon the resources of his own mind ; 
to the superior society of his own thoughts ; which 
the best of men are apt sometimes to neglect, and to 
roam abro.id in search of less worthy associates. 
He is independent of the world around him. He lives 
with antiquity and with posterity; with antiquity, 
in the sweet communion of studious retirement ; and 


with posterity, in the gencrous aspirings after future | 


It is a beautiful incident in the story of Mr. Ros- 
coe’s misfortunes, and one which cannot fail to in- 
terest the studious mind, that the parting with bis 
boeks seems to have touched upon his tenderest feel- 
ings, and to have been the only circumstance that 
could provoke the notice of his muse. ‘The scholar | 
only knows how dear these silent, yet eloquent, com, ' 
panions of pure thoughts and innocent hours, be- 
come in the season of adversity. When all that is 
worldly turns to dross around us, these only retain | 
their steady value. When friends grow evld, and! 
the converse of intimates languishes into vapid 
civility and common place, these only continue the 
unaltered countenance of happier days, and cheer 
us with that true friendship which never deceived 
hope, nor deserted sorrow. 

I do not wish to censure ; but, surely, if the peo- 


renown. ‘The solitude of such a mind is its state of ple of Liverpool had been properly sensible of what 
highest enjoyment. It is then visited by those ele- was due to Mr. Roscoe and to themselves, his library 
vated meditations which are the proper aliment of would never have been sold. Good worldly reasons 
noble souls, and are like manna, sent from heaven, may, doubtless, be given for the circumstance, whieh 


in the wilderness of this world. 

While my feclings were yet alive on the subject, 
it was my fortune to light on farther traces of Mr. 
Roscoe. I was riding out with a gentleman, to view 
the environs of Liverpool, when he turned off, 
through a gate, into some ornamented grounds. 
After riding a short distance, we came to a spacious 
mansion of freestone, built in the Grecian style. It 
was not in the purest taste, yet it had an air of 
elegance, and the situation was delightful. A fine 
lawn sloped away from it, studded with clumps of 
trees, so disposed as to break a soft fertile country 
into a variety of landscapes. The Mersey was seen 
winding a broad quiet sheet of water through an ex- 
panse of green meadow land, while the Welsh moun- 
tains, blending with clouds, and melting into dis- 
tance, bordered the horizon. 

This was Roscoe’s favourite residence during the 
days of his prosperity. It had been the seat of ele- 
gant hospitality and literary retirement. ‘Fhe house, 
was now silent and deserted. I saw the windows of 
the study, which looked out upon the soft scenery I; 
have mentioned. The windows were closed—the 
library was gone. ‘Two or three ill-favoured beings | 
were loitering about the place, whom my fancy pic- 
tured into retainers of the law. It was like visiting 
some classic fountain, that had once welled its pure, 
waters ina sacred shade, but finding it dry and 
dusty, with the lizard and the toad brooding over 
the shattered marbles. 

I inquired after the fate of Mr. Roscoe’s library, 
which had consisted of scarce and foreign, books, ' 
from many of which he had drawn the materials for 
his Italian histories. It had passed under the ham- 
mer of the auctioneer, and was dispersed about the | 
country. The good people of the vicinity thronged | 
like bees to get some part of the noble vessel which | 
had been driven on shore. Did sueh a scene admit 
of ludicrous associations, we might imagine some. 
thing whimsical in this strange irruption into the 
regions of learning. Pigmies rummaging the ar- | 
moury of a giant, and contending for the possession 
of weapons whieh they could not wield. We might 
picture to ourselves some knot of speculators, de- 
hating with caleulating brow over the quaint bind. 
ing and illuminated margin of an obsolete author ; 
or the air of intense, but baflled, sagacity with which | 
some successful purchaser attempted to dive into the 
black-letter bargain he had secured. 


| 





| themselves on some points of worldly wisdom. Even 


|fancy, but a faithful transcript from the writer’s 


it would be difficult to combat with others that 
might seem merely fanciful ; but it certainly appears 
to me such an opportunity as seldom occurs, of 
cheering a noble mind struggling under misfortunes 
by one of the most delicate, but most expressive 
tokens of public smypathy. It is difficult, however, 
to estimate a man of genius properly, who is daily 
before our eyes. He becomes mingled and con- 
founded with other men. His great qualities lose 
their novelty, and we become too familiar with the 
common materials which form the basis even of the 
loftiest character. Some of Mr. Roseoe’s townsmen 
muy regard him merely as a man of business ; others 
as a politician; all find himengaged like themselves 
in ordinary occupations, and surpassed, perhaps, by 


that amiable and unostentatious simplicity of cha- 
racter, which gives the nameless grace to real ex- 
cellence, may cause him to be undervalued by some 
coarse minds, who do not. know that true worth is 
always void of glare and pretension. But the man 
of letters who speaks of Liverpool, speaks of it as 
the residence of Roscoe. The intelligent traveller 
who visits it inquires where Roscoe is to be seen.— 
He is the literary land-mark of the place, indicating 
its existence to the distant scholar. He is like 
Pompey’s column at Alexandria, towcring alone in 
classic dignity. 

The following sonnet, addressed by Mr. Roscoe to 
his books on parting with them, is alluded to in the 
preceding article. if any thing can add effect to the 
pure feeling and eleveicd thought here displayed, it 
is the conviction tiat the whole is no effusion of 


heart : 
TO MY BOOKS. 


As one, who destined from his friends to part, 
Regrets his loss, but hopes again erewhile 
To share their converse, and enjoy their smile, 

And tempers, as he may, affiiction’s dart; 

‘Thus, loved assoeiates, chiefs of elder art, 
Teachers of wisdom, who could once beguile 
My tedious hours, and lighten every toil ; 

I now resign you, nor with fainting heart; 


For pass a few short years, or days, or hours, 
And happier seasons may their dawn unfold, 
And all your sacred fellowship restore ; 
When, freed from earth, unlimited its powers, 
Mind shall with mind direct communion hold, 


THE LAST DAYS OF WILLIAM WALLACE, 
—— 
(From the Lives of Scottish Worthies,) 


eet 


His fate had been determined on, long before hig 
seizure, and, although the ceremony of a trial was 
gone through, Wallace knew from the first that he 
had nothing before him but death. This he pre. 
pared to meet witn the calm and unaffected fortitude 
which had always distinguished him. On the eve 
of St. Bartholomew he was brought on horseback 
with a splendid procession, to Westminster Hall. 


| John de Segrave, Grand Marshal of Englageyend 


Geoffrey de Hartlepool, Recorder of London, headed 
the cavalcade. He was followed by the Lord Mayor, 
the Sheriffs, and the Aldermen, in their robes, ac. 
companied by a brilliant concourse of Barons and 
Knights, with their attendants, and crowds of the 
trained bands and city officers guarding the prisoner, 
In the midst rode Wallace on a sorry horse, bare- 
headed, heayily manacled, and clothed in a meap 
garment; but preserving under these circumstances 
of studied indignity that serene deportment which, 
combined with his tall figure and manly countenance 
commanded the admiration of all who beheld him, 
As he gazed on the crowd, or looked up to the win. 
dows and balconies which were thickly filled with 
the population of this splendid capital, the spectacle 
of so great a man in the power of his enemies drew 
murmurs of involuntary pity from the multitude, 
His cruelty, his inveterate opposition, were forgot- 
ten; and the English, with the generosity of a high. 
minded people, saw nothing before them but that 
— which was so strongly calculated to awaken 
their sympathy; a brave man bearing himself as 
became his character, under the pressure of inevitable 
misfortune. Such sentiments, however, did not ex- 
tend to Edward, in whose character, composed other. 
wise of many good qualities, pity for a fallen enemy 
was never a very prominent feature. By his direc- 
tions Wallace was exposed to a meanness of insult 
which is revolting to every better feeling. But he 
bore all without a murmur, supported by the con: 
sciousness of having discharged his duty to his 
country, and of dying as he had lived, a free man. 
He was seated on a low bench in Westminster Hall ; 
a crown of laurel was placed in mockery upon his 
head, as it was reported he had been heard to boast 
that he deserved to wear a erown in that place; and 
Sir Peter Mallorie, the King’s Justice, rising. from 
his seat, impeached him as a traitor to his Sovereign, 
the King of England, as having burnt the villages 
and abbeys, stormed the castles, and slain the liege 
subjects of his master. “ To Edward,” said Wal- 
lace, “‘ I cannot be a traitor, for I owe him no alle- 
giance: he is not my Sovereign; he never received 
my homage; and whilst life is in this persecuted 
body, he never shall receive it. To the other points 
whereof I am accused, I freely confess them all. As 
Governor of my country, I have been an enemy to 
its enemies. TI have slain the English; I have mor. 
tally opposed the English King; I have stormed 
and taken the towns and castles which he unjustly 
claimed as his own. If I or my soldiers have plun. 
dered or done injury to the houses, or to the minis. 
ters of religion, I repent me of my sin; but it is not 
of Edward of England that I shall ask pardon.” 
Upon this confession he was immediately found 
guilty, and condemned te death. The sentence was 
carried into execution on the 23d of August, witl 
every circumstance of refinement in cruelty. 
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And kindred spirits meet to part no more, 
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_MISCELLANIES. 











THE GIGANTIC WHALE. 


We lately visited the skeleton of the gigantic whale, 
in the booth erected to receive its remains, opposite the 
King’s Mews. The naturalist will be delig'ited with the 
present opportunity of inspecting the most perfect existing 
specimen of the cet tribe ever exhibited; the arti- 
culation of the skeleton is complete, the interstices between 
the vertebrae are filled with a composition painted to 
resemble the adjoining bone; the whole is fixed together 
on iron stands, the ribs depending in their natural posi- 
tion by hooks and eyes of the same metal. The belly of 
the whale is fitted up with a table and chairs, containing 
an album, some books of natural history, and other in- 
cidental incitements to curiosity. 

The following are the precise dimensions of the whale : 
—Total length of the animal, 95 French feet; length of 
the head, 22; length of the tongue, 20; height of the 
cranium, 453 length of the vertebral column, 69}; 
number of the vertebra, 623; length of the ribs, 9; 
number of ditto, 28; length of the fins, 124; length of 
the fingers, 44; width of the tail, 2245; length of ditto, 
3; weight of the animal, 480,0001b. ; weight of the oil, 
40,000; weight of the rotten flesh buried in the sand, 
170.000. e 

The upper jaw is fitted up with 800 fanons, or whale- 
bones. From the calculation made by Monsieur le Baron 
Cuvier and the Professors of the King’s Garden, this 
@ormous cetaceous animal must have lived ninebr ten 
centuries. 

The whale was found floating in the North Sea, be- 
tween Belgium and England, on the 3d of November, 
1827, by a crew of fishermen; this boat being too weak 
of tonnage and sail to move such an enormous mass, 
hailed two other boats to their assistance, and the three 
together towed the whale on shore, and arrived in sight of 
Ostend harbour at four o'clock in the morning of the 4th 
of November, 1827, being then high water. A‘ the 
moment the whale was just going to enter the harbour, 
the cable with which it was fastened tothe boats broke, 
and it was cast on the sands on the east side of the harbour. 
It was there that all the preparatory operations were 
made. ‘ 

The animal was exhibited in Paris, where it was visited 
by all the members of the late and present Royal Family, 
whose autographs are exhibited in the album, together 
with those of the principal naturalists—Cuvier, Geoffrey 
d'’Hilaire—of the French capital. A good deal of cor- 
roboration is affurded by the exhibition of these signa- 
tures to the doctrine which would deduce knowledge of 
the mind from autography. For example, the firmness 
of the name Louis Philippe contrasts strongly with the 
nervous undétermined scrawl of Charles X.; the graceful 
boldness of that of the Duchess of Berri looks in strange 
contrast beside that of the Duc d’Angouleme. Among 
the other signatures, we noticed those of the Duchess of 
Saxe Meinengen, M. Le Comte de Diepholz (the travel- 
ling name of the Duke of Cambridge) Napoleon Bertrand, 
Lafayette, Count de Tracy, Grouchy, Lady Stuart de 
Rothesay, the King of Holland, the Queen of the French, 
the Prince of Orange, the Duke and Duchess of Meck. 
lenburgh Schwerin, the young Duke of Bordeaux (soi- 
disant Henry V, of France,) the King and Queen of 
Naples, M. Van Maaneen, the Duchess of Saxe Weimar# 
&c.—London paper. 














DRAMATIC MENAGERIE. 


A London paper gives the following account of a 
theatrical entertainment at Paris; it is, as Brother Jona- 
than says, very extraordinary, #f true :—‘* At Franconi’s 
Theatre, which may be termed the Astley’s of Paris, a 
piece of a singular kind is attracting crowds every night. 
It is called *The Lions of Mysore,’ and the principal 
pene are, a lion, two lionesses, a tiger, a zebra,a 

‘angaroo, aided by a chorus of monkeys, apes, mandrills, 
parrots and paroquets, to which two enormous boas con- 
strictors act coryphees. They are all real animals of 
their full natural size, brought to this astonishing docilit 
by M. Martin. The first act informs us that a chief- 
tain, overthrown in rebellion, had been condemned by the 
Sultan of Mysore to lose his tongue, and with his wife and 
children be driven into the terrific forest. Here the whole 
party are hospitably received by a lion and a lioness, who 
surrender their cave for their accommodation, and daily 
hunt for them, They are attacked by other animals; 

animous hosts beat them In the second 














tree of which is alive with some specimen of tropical ani- 
mation. Enormous boas are seen gliding through the 
trees, and bisons, with others, form the back ground. A 
child strays, is pursued by a tiger, the poor infant rushes 
down to the circus, is followed, it staggers, and falls, the 
tiger springs upon his prey, and carries it off, but is in- 
tercepted by the lion, and compelled to fly. Other chil- 
dren are convoluted in the massy folds of the boas, but 
their protectors again vanquish the intruders. In the 
third act, the unfortunate chieftuin, having been taken 
prisoner, is compelled to fight with a furious lioness, 
which, after a desperate struggle, he conquers, and the 
piece terminates with a splendid procession by torch 
light, in which the victor and the vanquished walk side 
by side. the other animals following, not disturbed by the 
blaze of the fireworks, and thunder of the musical in- 
struments !!"* 





INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


The principle of printing, the employment of a solid 
type or letter, for the purpese of taking an impression by 
tneans of a coloured pigment, and which is only a varia- 
tion of the effect produced by the die or seal, was certainly 
known to the Romans. Stamps, with raised letters, ex- 
actly like our printing types, excepting that they are not 
moveable, and by which the Romans produced short in- 
scriptions, are yet extant. Common tradesmen employed 
such stamps for printing the labels of their wares. The 
ancient Visigoths in Spain printed their ‘* perhaps” or 
‘* signs,” flourished with knots and monograms, which 
they affixed to their deeds and charters. These are in- 
stances upon a small scale; but we know of one entire and 
very important volume produced by the process of print- 
ing anterior to the fifth century. The silver letters of the 
** Codex argenteus,” the volume containing the version of 
the Gospels, made by Ulfila, Bishop of the Mesogoths, 
were produced by types employed to fix the leaf upon the 
purple parchment, nearly in the manner now practised by 
bookbinders. From this stage of printing, for printing it 
was, though tedious and operose to our present mode, the 
transition appears most easy. Yet the discovery was not 
made; and in Europe there was a barrier which could 
not be passed. Not so in China, where block-printing 
came into active operation within that period, which, to 
us, is the darkest age, There, the practice and effects of 
the art must have been witnessed by the acute and ingeni- 
ous Venetian traveller, Marco Polo. This individual was 
gifted with no ordinary powers of observation; and it 
might have been expected that the increasing desire for 
learning which prevailed in his own country, would have 
induced him to bring back so useful and so profitable a 
contrivance. Roger Bacon, who had received much in- 





THE HOUSE WIFSB. 

"* Housekeeping and husbandry, 4 it be good, 

Must love one another as cousins in blood: 

The wife, too, must husoand as well as the man, 

Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 
ee a 

Soups.—The soups of France, though not so strong and 

seasoned, or spicy as those of England, are infinitely more 
various, light, and succulent; if we except an English 
white soup made by a first-rate artist. ‘The French 
bouilion, too, is generally better, and contains the very soul 
and quintessence of the meat in which the cassero’e has 
— and cautiously performed its duty. All the 
vegetable kingdom, moreover, is put into play; and tur- 
nips, carrots, celery, asparagus, onions, cloves, tamata, 
cucumbers, lentils, chicorée, chesnuts, and (save the 
mark !) cabbage, gently meander through and mix with 
the soups, into which the taste or the caprice of the chef 
shall fling them. Among the best, if not the best of 
French soups, we reckon the puré des carottes au ris—so 
rich, so red, and so racy. How gently does the carrot ap- 
pear to have insinuated itself into the bouillon, ** incar- 
nadining” the multitudinous broth, and making the 
brown **one red’’—orient as the first tint of ** russet-clad 
morn,” or as the first glow ot the gently expanding rose. 
Ever dear and honoured Laifer, it was at thy restaurant, 
at the corner of the Rue Castiglione, that we last indulged 
ourselves, even to a gentle satiety, (which cheered but did 
not _ in a carrot soup. Here is a soupe a (a reine not 
at all to be despised, resembling our white soup in colour, 
and in a great proportion of the materials it may fairly 
rival it, if made by a good cook. To those who rejoice 
in crottes, we may remark that they are aiways better 
managed in France than in England, and that they never 
in the former country give to the soup, in technical 
phrase, a colour ** trop ombré.” A purée de giber ie fit 
for the ** private eating” of any lad among them all; but 
in order to make it as it should be made, you must put 
down three pounds of sliced lean beef, tour partridges, two 
pounds of veal, two pounds of sliced ham, a pheasant or 
two, carrots, onions, four heads of celery, three cloves, and 
a small nosegay of fennel. With such materials, it must 
be your own fault if you have not a good soup.—Monthly 
Magazine. 








FASHIONS FOR JULY. 








DinNER DREss.—A dress composed of gros de Chine ; 


the colour, a new and beautiful shade of yellow. The 
corsage is plain behind, and disposed in crossed drapery in 
front ; it is cut something higher than usual, and displays 
very little of the chemisette, which is of blond lace. 


eret 








‘* will awaken at the battle of Sheriffmoor.” 
tremity of this extraordinary dépét hung a sword and a 


dealer, as containing the means of dissolving the spell. 


their magni cavern, the entrance to which he could never again find.— 
act, the Sultan is seen hunting through the forest, every! Sir Walter Scott's Demonology and Witchcraft, 


sleeves of moderate width, and very short, with long sleeves 
a la Reine, over them, composed of white gaxe de soie, and 
terminated by a ruche of blond net. The head-dress is a 
toque composed of very dark violet crape. A bouquet of 
white ostrich feathers, with a knot of ribbon at its base, is 
placed under the brim on the left side, and two large fea- 
thers attached to the right side of the crown droop to the 
=e the brim. The jewellery should be of burnished 
gold. 

Batt DreEss.—A dress of white satin striped gauze, 
over a white gros de Naples slip. Corsage a la Grecque, 
with beret sleeves, sur ted by a double fall of blond 
lace disposed en mancheron. The,kirt is trimmed with a 
deep flounce of a blond lace, above which is a trimming 
of Pp gauze arranged in bouillons by bouquets of roses 
and blue- bells, which are attached to the dress by knots of 
white gauze ribbon. A wreath Of these flowers ascends 
from a bouquet on each side of the front of the skirt to the 
waist, en tablier. The hair is dressed in full curls on the 
forehead, and in bows of moderate height on the summit 
of the head. A chaperon of rosts and blue- bells surrounds 
the base of the bows. Necklace and ear-rings pearls. 


____——_————SE——— 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


formation concerning China, described the process, not in 
obscure and mysterious terms, but with the utmost plain- 
ness and precision of language. Yet he failed to teach the 
a which ~ a me nor was oa Se ag — 
till the appointed time.—History of England; Fami 

Library, No. XX1. neta : ' 





A WONDERFUL STORY. 


Thomas, of Erceldoune, during his retirement, was sup- 
osed, from time to time, to be levying forces, to take the 
eld on some crisis of his country’s fate. The story has 

often been told of a daring horse-dealer having sold a black 
horse to a man of venerable appearance, who appointed 
the remarkable hillock on Eildon-hills, called the Lurken- 
hare, as the place where, at twelve o'clock at night, he 
should receive the price. He came, his money was paid 
in ancient coin, and he was invited by his customer to 
view his residence. The trader in horses followed his 
guide in the deepest astonishment through several long 
ranges of stalls, in each of which a horse stood motionless, 
while an armed warrior lay equally still at the chargers’ 
feet. ** All these men,” said the wizard, in a whisper, 
At, the ex- 





horn, which the prophet pouinted out to the horse- [From the Liverpoo Courier. ] 








The man, in confusion, took the horn and attempted to] Barometer | Extreme, Thermo- Extreme] State of] Remarks 
wind it. The horses instantly started in their stalls, an Set te alee Nos 
stamped, and shook their bridlés; the men arose and uh wast ee deat vanes tai 
clashed their armour, and the mortal terrified at the tumult} June | | 
he had excited, dropped the horh from his hand. A voice 3 4 HH 4 4 be 8 ps e ek at pair. 
H A | -W., |Fair. 
like that ves a sient, louder were than the tumult around, 24 | 29 70| 56 0| 59 0 63 O| _N.W, |Fair. 
pronounced the following words: 25 | 29 53| 55 O| 57 O 62 O|N.N.W.|Cloudy. 
** Woe to the coward that ever he was born, ; 26 | 29 60| 63 0; 56 O 64 UO N. |Fair. 
That did not draw. the sword before he blew the horn." 27 | 29 64) 56 O| 68 O 61 O N. /|Rain, 
28 | 29 82) 53 O| 59 0 67 O| S.E. |Fair. 











A sudden whirlwind expelled the horse-dealer from the 








24th, Ten, a.m. heavy showers.—25th, Two, p.m. rain. 
26th, Heavy rain during wight. . 
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THE MEETING. 

And Is it thus we meet again !— 

It was not so we parted; 
The rose that graced thy beauty then, 

The smile all hearts delighted ; 
Oh! whither gone ?—and in their place 
Why dol now death's image trace, 

And see, alas! with remote despair, 

Thy cheek ption’s radi wear! 





I thought to meet thee with a brow 
No anguish should betray; 

But when I saw thee—courage—Vvow— 
Resolve ;—all past away !—— 

For like a deluge sweeping came 

The present, and the past !—“ The same, 
And aot the same !”"—’ Twas grief to see, 
Supreme of human misery! 


Our last adieu—Oh! there was one 
Whose tears were given to ours; 

A passing spirit heavenward gone, 
And now in fadeless bowers !— 

The past revives—she lives again !— 

Again Hope trims her dying flame, 
And banished by the smile she wears 
Are all a mother’s nameless fears! 


False smile—false lights !—she might not stay; 
And now thy form to view, 
Fading, alike; and know away 
Thou soon must hasten, too l= 
Oh! it were more than heart may brook. 
My soul to agony is shook; — 
The living and the dead are near, 
And sorrow deepens to despair! 


Yet thou hast wooed the southern breeze, 
And might not Gallia’s breath 
Combat, and heal the fell disease, 
And win reprieve from death l— 
Ah, no!—his hand is on thee now, 
Within thine eye,—upon thy brow 
Isee him asu his throne, 
And thou, oh! thou art all his own! 


Again we've parted, and no more 
Shall we two meet again; 

They talk of Cambria’s pleasant shore, 
And native air,—oh, vain !— 

*Tis all too late :—the web is spun; 

Thy mortal race, well nigh, is run, 
And we bave ta’en our last adieu, 
*Till heaven shall earthly ties renew ! 


Yes! we have ta’en our last farewell 
On this side Time’s rough stream, 
And vain were language—tears; to tell 
How dread the strife has been !=— 
But soon a bright seraphie band 
Shall welcome tu a happier land, 
And thou and 1,—the mourned; shall there 
The blessedness of heaven share! 


Atverpoe, G. 





* PAGANINI, 
(From the Examiner.) 
Of all the beasts which Nature made, 
With just no other view 
Than to surprise our mortal eyes, 
And show what she could do; 
Of monsters in the air or deep, 
Four-footed, furr'd, or finny, 
There's none to be compar’d at all 
To Signor Paganini. 


With flowing hair, and forehead pale, 
And eyes of earnest fire, 

He's just what Dr. Rice would call 
A musical Messiah, 

The man that mocks the thrushes, or 
The man that chops his chin, he 

Is nothing at all, believe me—no— 
To Signor Paganini, 


An air with variations, 
That run up all the score; 

He'll play as well on one string 
As sume folks can on four. 

A violin’s but a fiddle, 
And yet, I'll bet a guinea, 

A violin turns to what you please, 
In the hands of Paganini. 


Each instrument, by turns, it is, 
That sounds in peace or war; 
Now the Appollonicon, 
And now the light guitar 
And now it is a little bird, 
That sits up in a tree; 
That sits and sings, ’till another begins, 
And sings as well as he. 


All sounds which earthly passion breathes, 
With fingers long and limber, 

The Signor can elicit from 
This most harmonious timber; 

What does Mr. Mathews say ? 
Is it not surprising 

To hear a little bit of wood 
Mono-poly-logue-izing ? 


Sometimes it is a beggar woman, 
With an infant at her breast, 
With ’plaining moan, and pleading tone, 
Most piteously exprest ; 
Sometinies a little fretful child, 
That roars with desperation, 
While Paganini belabours him 
Witb aright good flagellation. 


Sometimes, bow and viol struck, 
Like flint and steel together, 
Give sparkles of sweet sound that fall 
Like stars in frosty weather; 
Now lightly glancing, one by one, 
They momently shine and die, 
And now in a show’ring profusion of sparks, 
Rocket-like, fall from high. 


Sometimes the note breaks forth so large, 
You'd rather not be near it; 
Sometimes so very small and thin, 
You wonder you can hear it: 
Suddenly comes a hubbub wild 
Of inarticulate words; 
Is this the House of Commons, 
Or is it the House of Loris? 


Last, ’tis some fair cantatrice, 
Whom he holds in his arms, 

Gazing most enrapturedly, 
And wildly on her charms; 


“‘ Be mine, sweet maid,” the fiddler cries, 
“My life, my love, my hinney |” 
** NotI, you brute!” the nymph replies, 


“ Sweet, do !” says Paganini. P. W, 





Paganini is, without question, the great musical genius of 
theage. If report be true, however, he does not entertain 
that contempt for filthy lacre which generally accompanies 
gifted minds. Various ludicrous stories are circulating in the 
coulisses as to his economics. His concert on Thursday 
brought together a concourse not often witnessed within the, 
walls of the Opera House. It would have required an hy. 
draulic press to squeeze another into the pit. Old Elwes 
himself would have been satisfied with the proceeds: the 
Italian, however, grumbled. On some one congratula' 
him upon the fulness of the house, he complained, with g 
shrug, “that it would cost him three clean shirts.” On his 
arrival in England, either the mauz de mer, or the air of Lon. 
don, had somewhat indisposed the musician. He was ordered 
to take certain draughts during the night; and it Was sug. 
gested to him that he should burnarush-light. On inquiring, 
however, the price'of that luminary of the night, he swore 
by the body of Bacchus (corpo di Bacco) that he would wait 
till the daylight broke. We know notif these_ana be true; 
tut the invention of them would testify that they are not 
improbable. 





.THE MARCH. 
By JoHN Matcoim, Esq. 
(From the Forget-Me-Nol.) ‘ 
—— 

The clouds that in their grim array, 
Like armies on the battle day, 
Long mustering on their darkening path, 
In silence and in brooding wrath, 
Now bid their signal thunders rise, 
And lightnings skirmish through the skies. 


And, blackening to the hue of night, 
The tempest revels in its might, 

With all its ministers abroad, 

Where, lone, upon a desert 10ad, 

And following in the wreck of war, 
Slow moves yon heavy laden car, 

With scanty escort through the storm, 
And bearing woman's fragile form, 
That love, where valour might despair, 
Hath nerved the soldier's lot to share. 


And still the camp is far away, 

And wilder is the tempest’s sway ; 

Low stoop the skies beneath a weight 

Of waters, and a thunder freight, 

Till from their depths of darkness dire 
Flash mingled sheets of flood and fire, 
And, swathed by livid lightnings round, 
The startled steeds, with fear and bound, - 
Dilating eye, and bristling ear, . 
Give signs of mute, but mortal fear. 

But, hark! above the tempest’s roar, 
What other thunders rise befure ? 

It is the battle’s! pealing high 

Response to heaven’s artillery; 

And woman’s quaking heart must be 
The sport of wildest agony, 

Till, clasp’d unto her warrior brave, 

e It beat, or break, above his grave! 
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-THB BOUQUET. 


“1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 








TO WHAT MISERIES ARE NOT THE POOR EXPOSED? 
—=> 


The following affecting narrative we copy from an ar- 
ticle in the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine, entitled, 
** Passages from the Diary of a late Physician,” being one 
of a series of papers on the like subjects, which have lat 
terly given a peculiar feature to this periodical, and may 
be said to constitute one of its chief attractions with thé 
general reader. The editor has more than once pledged’ 
himself to the truth and reality of the incidents narrated, 
and repelled, with seeming indignation, some insinuations 
or surmises thrown out by correspondents, that the papers 
were of a fictitious character, the work of invention, ia 
stead of being what they professed, ** the bona fide resuly 
of an individual’s experience.” This alleged authenticity 





' of the facts narrated is one reasca for giving the articlet 
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but our chief inducement is, a deep and painful convice 
tion which we have long felt,—that at least ninety-nine 


out of every hundred of the affluent and privileged classes 


are utter strangers to the mass of afflictions, evils, and 
sufferings to which so many thousands of our destitute fel. 
Jow-subjects are the devoted prey. It is to their ignorance 
of the condition of the poor we-can satisfactorily ascribe 
the apathy and apparent callousness of the rich. A regard 
to the dignity of human nature forbids us to infer other- 
wise; for we hold it to be impossible for any person:lay- 
ing claim to humanity to witness such scenes of wretched. 
ediiess as every day happen in London and other large 
towns, without feeling a burning desire to rescue a fellow- 
creature from so much unmerited suffering. It is in or- 
der to awaken the unthinking and the opulent to a 
sense of the calamitous condition of the poverty stricken 
people, that we insert the passage. 

On arriving home that evening my mind saddened with 
the scene I had left, I found my wife, Emily, sitting by 
the drawing-room fire, alone, and in tears. On inquiring 
the reasoy of it, she told me that a char.woman who had 


- been that day engaged at our house, had been telling Jane, 


my wife's maid, (wno, of course, communicated it to her 
mistress) one of the most heart-rending tales of distress 
that she had ever listened to, that poverty and disease 
united could inflict on humanity. My wife’s sweet voice, 

r eloquent in the cause of benevolence, did not require 
much. exertion to persuade me to resume my walking 
trim, and go that very evening to the scene of wretched- 
ness she described. The char-woman had gone half an 
hour ago, but left the name and address of the family she 
spoke of, and after learning them I set off. The cold was 
so fearfully-intense, that [ was obliged to return and get a 


"46 comtortable” for my neck, and Emily took the oppor- 


tunity to empty all the loose silver in her purse into my 


-hand, saying, ** You know what to do with it, love!” 


Blessing her benevolent heart, I once more set out on my 
Wich some difficulty I found out the 
neighbourhood, threading my doubtful way through a 
labyrinth of obscure back streets, lanes, ‘and alleys, till I 
came to ** Peter’s-place,"” where the objects of my visit 
sesided.. I began to be apprehensive for the safety of my 
person and property, when I discovered the sort of neigh- 
bourhood I had got into. 


“Do you know where some people of the name of 


‘O'Hurdle live ?” I inquired of the watchman, who was 


passing, bawling the hour. x 
** Vis, I knows two of that ere name hereabouts; which 


Hurdle is it, Sir?” inquired the gruff guardidn of the 


night... . es : : 

** T really don’t exactly know; the people’ I want are 
(wety very poor.” 

*On,oh,oh! I’m thinking they’re all much of a much- 
ness, for the matter of that, about here,” he replied, set- 
fing down his lantern, and slapping his hands against 
‘his sides to keep himself warm. 

_..“* But the people I want are.very ill. Im a doctor.” 

“Oh, oht you must be meaning ’em whose son was 


} transported yesterday ? His name was Tim O’Hurdle, 


Sir, though some call’d him Jimmy; and [ was the man 
= catch’d him, Sir, I did. It was for a robbery in this 

Cre”? vee 

‘©Ay, ay—I dare say they are the people I want. 
Where is their house ?” I inquired hastily, somewhat dis- 
turbed at the latter portion of his intelligence—a new and 
forbidding feature of the case. 

.**T'll show "ee the way, Sir,” said the watchman, walk- 
idg before me, and holding his lantern close to the ground 
to light my path. He led me to the last house of the 
Place, and through a miserable, dilapidated door-way ; 
then up two pair of narrow, dirty, broken stairs, till we 
found curselves at the top of the house. He knocked at 
the door with the end of his stick, and called out, ** Hol- 
lua, missus! Hey ! Within there! You're wanted here!" 
adding suddenly in a lower tone, touching ‘his hat, ** It’s 
abitter night, Sir,—a trifle, Sir, to keep one’s self warm— 
dtink your health, Sir.” 1 gave him a trifle, motioned 
him away, and took his place at the door. : 

.“ Thank your honour! Mind your watch and pockets, 
Sir—that’s all,” he muttered and left me. I felt very 
hervous as the sound of his retreating footsteps died away 
down stairs. I had half a mind to follow him. ie 

‘* Who's there?” inquired a female voice through th 
door, opened only an inch or two. 

“*It’s [a doctor. Is your name O’Hurdle? Is any 
ofie’ ill hete? I’m come to see 
chat-woman, told me of you.” 


ae 


you. Betsy Jones, a} good 





, *“You’re right, Sir,” replied the same voice, sorrow- 
fully. ‘* Walkin, Sir;” and the door wasopened wide 
enough for me to enter. 

Now, reader, who, while glancing over these sketches, 
and perhaps reposing in the lap of luxury, believe me, 
when I tell you. that the scene which I shall attempt to 
set before you, as I encountered it, I feel to beggar all my 
powers of description; and that what you may conceive 
to be exaggerations are infinitely short of the frightful 
realities ot that evening. Had I not seen and known for 
myself, I should scarcely have believed that such misery 
existed. 

** Wit a moment, Sir, an’ I'll fetch you a light,” said 
the weman,-in a strong Irish accent; and I stood still 
outside the door. till she returned with a rushlight, stuck 
in a blue bottle. [ had time for no more than one giimpse 
at the haggard features and filthy ragged appearance of 
the bearer, with an infant at the breast, before a gust of 
wind, blowing through an unstopped broken pane in the 
window, suddenly extinguished the candle,,and we were 
left in a sort of darkness visible, the only object I could 
see being the faint glow of expiring embers on the hearth. 
** Would your honour be atter standing still awhile, or 
you'll be thredding on the chilther?”’ said the woman; 
and, bending down, she endeavoured to re-light the candle 
by the embers. The poor creature tried in vain, however 3 
for it seemed there was but an inch or two of candle left, 
and the embers melted it away, and the wick fell out. 

**Oh, murther—there! What will we do?” exclaimed 
the woman, ** that’s the last bit of candle we've in the 
house, an’ it’s not a farthing I have to buy another !” 

** Come—send and buy another,”’ said I, giving her a 
shilling, though I was obliged to feel for her hand. 

** Oh, thank your honour,” said she, ** an’ we'll soon 
be seeing one another. Here, Sal! Sal! Sally !—Here, 
ye cratur !” 

** Well, and what d’ye want with me?"’ asked a sullen 
voice from another part of the rogm, while there was a 
rustling of straw. 

** Fait, and ye must get up wid ye, and go to buy a 
candle. Here's a shilling”—— 

** Heigh—and isn’t it a loaf o’bread ye should rather be 
after buying, mother ?”’ growled the.same voice. ’ 

** Perhaps the Doctor won't mind,” stammered the 
mother; ** he won't mind our getting a loaf too.” 

** Qh, no, no! For God’s sake, go directly, and get 
what you like!” said I,’’ touched by the woman’s tone and 
manner. 

** Ho, Sal! Get up—ye may buy some bread to-——” 

*¢ Bread! Bread! Bread !—Where’s the shilling ?” said 
the same voice, in quick and eager tones; and the ember- 
light enabled me barely to distinguish the dim outline of a 
figure rising from the straw on which it had been stretched, 
and which mee 3 overturned me by stumbling against me, 
onits way towards where the mother stood. It was a grown- 
up girl, who, after receiving the shilling, promised to bring 
the candle lighted, lest their own fire should not be suffi- 
cient, and withdrew, slamming the door violently after her, 
and rattling down stairs with a rapidity which showed the 
interest she felt in her errand. 

*¢ [’m sorry it’s not a seat we have that’s fit for you, Sir,” 
said the woman, approaching towards where I was stand- 
ing; ** butif I may make so bold as to take your honour's 
hand, I'll guide you to the only one we have—barring the 
floor—a box by the fire, and there ye'll sit perhaps till she 
comes with a light.” 

‘+ Anywhere, anywhere, my good woman,” said I; ‘*but 
T hope your daughter will return soon, for I have not long 
to be here,’”’ and giving her my gloved hand, she led me 
to a deal. box, on which I sat down, and she on the floor 
beside me. I was beginning to ask her some questions, 
when the moaning of a little child interrupted me. 

*¢ Hush—hush !—ye little divel—hush !—ye'll be waking 
your poor daddy !—hush !—go to sleep wid ye,” said the 
woman, in an earnest under-tone. 

** Och, och! mammy, mammy ! an’ isn’t it 80 could /—I 
can’t sleep, mammy,” replied the tremulous voice of a very 
young child; and directing my eyes to the quarter from 
which the sound came, I fancied Tex & poor, shivering, 
half-naked littlé creature, cowering under the window. 

** Hish !—lie still wid ye, ye inf at’ little divel—an’ 
ye'll presently get something to eat’ We ha’nt noneof us 
tasted a morsel sin’ the morning, Doctor.” The child she 
spoke to ceaged its moanings instantly ; but I heard the 
sound of its little teeth chattering, and as of its hands 
rubbing and striking together. ell it might, poor wretch, 
—for I protest the room was nearly as cold as the open gir ; 
for, besides the want of fire, the bleak wind blew in chilling 
gusts through the broken panes of the window. ; 

*¢ Why, how ‘many of you are there in this place, my 
woman ?” said I. “ 

* Och--murther—murther--murther! an’ isn’t there— 





barring Sal, that’s gone for the candle, and Bobby, thats 
out beg#ing, and Tim, that the ould divels at Newgate 
Nave sent away to botiomiess © yesterday "—she continued, 
bursting into tears—** Och, an’ won't: that same be the 
death o’ me, and the poor father o’ the boy—an’ ;it wasn't 
sich a sintence he deserved—but hush—hush !" she con- 
tinued, lowering her tones, ** an’ it’s waking the father o’ 
him, I'll be, that doesn’t” —— 

** | understand your husband is ill ?” satd I. 

** Fait, Sir, as ill as the smatticks (asthmatics) can make 
him—the Lord pity him! But he’s had a blessed, hoyr’s 
sleep, the poor fellow, though the little brat he has in his 
arms has been making a noise—a little divel that it is—it a 
the youngest, barring this one I’m suckling—an’ it’s not a 
fortnight it is sin’ it first looked on its mother"’—she con- 
tinued, sobbing, and kissing her baby’s hand ** OUch—och ! 
that the litele cratur had niver been born.” 

1 heard footseps slowly approaching the room ; and pre- 
sently a few rays of light flickered through the chinks and 
fissures of the door, which was in a moment or two pushed 
open, and ** Sal’ made her appearance, shading the lighted 
candle in her hand, and holding a quartern loaf under her 
arm. She had brought but a wretched rushlight, which 
she hastily stuck into the neck of the bottle, and placed it 
on a shelf over the fire-placeand then, what a scene was 
visible ! 

The room was a garret, and the sloping ceiling—if such 
it might be called—made it next to impossible to move 
any where in an upright position. The mockery of, a 
window had not one entire pane of glass in it; but some 
of the holes were stopped with straw, rags, and brown 
paper, while one or two were not stopped at all. There 
was not an article of furniture in the place—no, not a 
bed, chair, or table of any kind ; the last remains of it had 
been seized for arrears of rent—eighteen-pence a week— 
by the horrid harpy, their landlady, who lived on the 
ground floor. The flcor was littered with dirty straw— 
such as swine might scorn—but which formed the only 
couch of this devoted family. The rushlight eclipsed the 
dying glow of the few embers, so that there was not even 
the appearance of a fire. And this in a garret facing the 
north—on one of the bitterest and bleakest nights I ever 
knew. My heart sunk within me at witnessing such 
frightful misery and destitution, and contrasted it, for an 
instant, with the aristocratical splendour, the exquisit 
luxuries, of my last patient. Laxuarus and Dives. The 
woman with whom I had been conversing, was a mere 
bundle of filthy rags—a squalid, shivering, starved crea- 
ture, holding to her breast a half-naked infant—her matted 
hair hanging long and loosely down her back and over her 
shoulders. Her daughter, * Sal,” was in like plight—a 
sullen, ill-favoured slut of about 18, who seemed ashamed 
of being seen, and hung her head like a guilty one. She 
had resumed her former station on some strawe-her bed— 
in the extreme corner of the room, where she was squat- 
ting, with a little creature cowering close beside her, both 
munching ravenously the bread which had been purchased. 
The miserable father of the family was seated on the floor, 
with his back propped against the opposite side of the fire- 
place to that which I occupied, and held a child clasped 
loosely in his arms, though he had plainly fallen asleep. 
O what a wretched object—a foul, shapeless, brown paper 
cap on his head, and a ragged fustian jacket on his bark, 
which a beggar might have spurned with loathing. 

The sum of what the woman communicated to me was, 
that her husband, a bricklayer by trade, had been long 
unable to work, on account of his asthma; and that therr 
only means of subsistence were a paltry pittance from the 
parish, her own scanty earnings asa washerwoman, which 
fad been interrupted by her recent confinement, and 
charities collected by ‘* Sal,” and ** Bobby who was then 
out begging.” Their oldest son, Tim, a lad of 16, had 
been transported for seven years, the day before, for a 
robbery, of which his mother vehemently declared him 
innocent; and this last circumstance had, more than all 
the rest, completely broken the hearts of beth his father 
and mother, who had absolutely starved themselves and 
their children, in order to hoard up enough to fee an Old 
Bailey counsel to plead for their son. The husband had 
been for some time, I found, an out-patient of one of the 
ofirmaries. ‘* And this poor little darlint” said she, sob 
bing bitterly, and hugging her infant closer to her, ** has 
got the measles, I'm fearin; and little Bobby, too, is 
catching them. Och—murther—murther! Ob, Christ, 
pity us, poor sinners that we are. Oh! what will we do 
—what will we do?” and she almost choked herself with 
stifling her sobs, for fear of ee her husband. 

** And what is the matter with the child that your hus. 
band is holding in his arms?” I inquired, pointing to it, 
as it sat in its father’s arms, Ynunching a little crust of 
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bread, and ever and anon patting its father's face, -ex 
claiming—** Da-a-a—Ab bab-ba—Ab-bab-ba.” 

**Och, what ails the cratur? Nothing, but that its 
half.starved and naked—an’ isn’t that enough—an’ isn’t 
it kilt? 1 wish we all were—every mother’s son of us!” 
groaned the miserable woman, sobbing*as if her heart 
would break. At that momenta lamentable noise was 
hevrd on the stairs, as of alad crying, accompanied by 
the pattering of naked feet. ** Och, murther,” exclaimed 
the woman, with an agitated air, ** what's ailing with 
Bobby ? Js it crying he is?” And starting to the door, 
she threw it open time enough to admit a ragged, shivering 
urchin, about 10 years old, without shoes or stockings, 
and having no cap, aad rags pinned about him, which he 
was obliged to hold up with his right hand, while the other 
covered his left cheek. The little wretch, after amoment’s 
pause, occasioned by seeing a strange gentleman in the 
room, preceeded to put three or four coppers into his 
mother’s lap, telling her, with painful gestures, that a 
gentleman, whom he had followed a few steps in the s!reet, 
importuning for charity, had turned round unexpectedly, 
and struck him a severe blow with a cane over his face and 
shoulders. 

** Let me look at your face, my poor little fellow,” said 
I, drawing him to me; and on removing his hand, I saw 
a long weal all down the left cheek. I wish I could forget 
the look of tearless agony with which his mother put her 
arms round his neck, and drawing him to her breast, ex- 
claimed, faintly, ** Bobby! my Bobby!" After a few 
moments she released the boy, pointing te the spot where 
his sisters sat still munching their bread. The instant he 
saw what they were doing, he sprung towards them and 
ae a large fragment from the loaf, fastening on it 

ikea veg bey 

** Why, they'll finish the loaf before you have tasted it, 
my good woman,”’ said I. 

** Och, the poor things. Let them—let them,” she re- 
plied, wiping away a tear. I can do without it longer than 
they—the craturs.”” 

** Well, my poor woman,” said I, ‘* I have not much 
time to spare, as it is growing late. I came here to see 
what I could do for you as a doctor. How many of you 
are ill?” 

** Fait, an’ isn’t it ailing—we all of us are. Ah, your 
honour. A 'Firmary, without physic or victuals.” 

** Well, we must see what can be done for you. What 
is the matter with your husband, there?” said I, turning 
towards him. He was still asleep, in spite of the ticklin 
and stroking of his child's hands, who, at the moment 
looked, was trying to push the corner of its crust into its 
father’s mouth, chuckling and crowing the while, as is the 
a of children who find a passive subject for their drol- 
erics. 

**Och, och—the little villain—the thing,” said she, 
impatiently, seeing the child’s employment, ‘* isn’t it 
waking him, it'll be ?—st—st.”” 

«* Let me see him nearer,” said I. ‘* I must wake him, 
and ask him a few questions.” 

I moved from my seat towards him. His head hung 
down drowsily. His wife took down the candle from the 
shelf, and held it a little above her husband's head, while 


I came in front of him, and stooped on one knee to inter- 
rogate him. 
**Phelim! Love! Honey! Darlint! Wake wid ye. 


And isn’t it the doctor that comes to see ye?” said she, 
nudging him with her knee. He did not stir, however. 
The child, regardless of us, was still playing with his 
passive features. A glimpse of the awful truth flashed 
across my mind. 

** Letme have the candle a moment, my good woman,” 
said I,rat ber seriously. 

The man was dead. 

He must have expired nearly an hour ago, for his face 
and hands were quite cold, but the:position in which he 
sat, together with the scantiness of the light, concealed 
the event. It was fearful to see the ghastly pallor of the 
features, the fixed pupils, the glassy glare downwards, the 
fallen jaw. Was it not a subject tor a painter? The 
living child in the arms of its dead father, unconsciously 
sporting with w corpse! 

* e e . ° 

To attempt a description of what ensued, would be idle, 
and even ridiculous. It is hardly possible even to imagine 
it. In one word, the neighbours who lived on the floor 
beneath were called in, and did their utmost to console 
the wretched widow and quiet the children, They laid out 
the corpse decently; and I left them alJ the silver I had 
about me, to enable them to purchase a few of the more 
pressing necessaries. I succeeded afterwardg in gainin, 
two of the children admittance into a charity échool ; and, 
through my wife's interference, the widow received 
the efficient assistance of an unobtrusive, but most incom- 





parable institution, ** The Stranger’s Friend Society.” 1 
was more than once present when those an,els of mercy— 
those **true Samaritans’’—the ** Visitors’ of the Society, 
as they are called—were engaged on this noble errand, 
and wished that their numbers were countless and their 
means inexhaustible. 
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ALFRED. 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, AUTHOR OF CAIUS GRACCHUB, 
VIRGINIUS, WILLIAM TELL, &c. 
—_— 


(From the Belfast Northern Whig.) 


Our readers are, for the most part, aware that this play, 
so long announced, has been at length produced ; and 
from the public prints they must also have seen, that it 
was received with the most decided approbation. We 
shall endeavour, as clearly as our limits will permit, to 
give some account of its plot and management. With the 
former productions of this very successful dramatist, the 
readers of this journal are all acquainted : many have wit- 
nessed the splendid representations of Macready, who, 
from a kindred sympathy of a natural feeling, is most 
effective in giving living impersonations of the true and 
vivid imaginings of our author; and others, who, from 
conscientious objections, do not frequent the theatres, have 
frequently studied, with delight, those productions, which, 
from their truth and interest, are equally admirable in the 
closet or onthe stage. The present production differs from 
its predecessors in possessing a richer diversity of charac- 
ter, and a more sustained interest in that portion of the 
plot, apart from the prominent character of the play, 
which, as it is not a matter of history, leaves the poet full 
liberty for his imagination, without being anticipated by 
the historical knowledge of his readers. In this respect 
this play’ has a decided superiority, as the underplot of 
Virginius or Tell is much inferior to that of Alfred. In 
Tell the principal and the minor plots are disjointed, and 
the latter seems rather an incumbrance than an assistance 
to the former. : 
plots, rarely stands still, while the minor work not only 
materially forwards the interest of the leading design of 
the piece, but is also beautiful and interesting of itself. 
The principal incidents in the play are those remarkable 
passages in the life of Alfred, that patriot King, whose 
memory is so justly dear to Englishmen, the main por- 
tions of which are necessarily known to all, as matters of 
history. In these the author had only the privilege of 
selection and combination. The play opens at the time 
when the forces of Alfred are completely routed by the 
Danes, and Guthrum (the King) remains master of Eng- 
land. The scene is the Danish camp ; and there is much 
of the spirit of Homer or Ossian, without their prolixity 
of detail, in the review taken by Guthrum of the deeds of 
the day, and the rewards bestowed by him upon the most 
worthy. Amongst others, two young Saxons have been 
taken prisoners in battle, Edric and Oswith, the former 
mean and selfish, the latter high-spirited and honourable. 
Notwithstanding their fetters, love, who respects neither 

ersons nor situations, imposes still more uneasy, though 
ighter bonds upon them, for both become enamoured of 
Ina, the fair daughter of their conqueror, Guthrum. Ina, 
however, by the untaught instinct of a heart young and 
innocent, bestows her affections upon Oswith, the nobler 
of the two captives. He has been taken prisoner while 
rescuing a friend, and when brought before Guthrum is 
thus interrogated : 
** Guth. 1s he thy friend, whose life 
Thou count’st a thing so precious thou wouldst give 
Thine own to purchase it? 
Os. He is, 
Guth. What rich 
And heavy debt hast thou incurr’d to him, 
To pay so large return as takes thy all? 
Os. And think’st thou friendship barters kindnesses ? 
*Tis not because that such or such a time 
He help’d my purse, or stood me thus or thus 
Instead, that I go bound for him, or take 
His quarrel up! With friends all services 
Are ever gifts that glad the donor most, 
Who rates them otherwise, he only takes the 
The face of friend to mask a usurer. 
1 give my life for him! pot for the service 
He did me yesterday, or any day, 
But for the love I bear him every day, 
Nor ask if he returns!” 


In Alfred the action, as regards the two’! 


Ina, interested for the safety of her lover, intercedes 
with her father for his life. Edric has obtained his, at the 
ransom of treachery and apostacy ; but Oswith, actuated, 
by nobler sentiments, disdains to accept safety at the ex. 
pense of his principles and honour. Guthrum condemns 
him to death, but 1s persuaded by his daughter to pardon 
him, The following scene is truly beautiful : 


“Guth. Come, Ina, name 
The buon thou’d’st ask. 

Ina, When thou art happy, what 
Most wishest thou? 

Guth. That happiness may last. 

Ina. No, no! not that! Thou wishest others happy, 

Guth. 1do! Ido!, 

Ina. Andsodol. Whenl 
Am happy I'd have all things like me; not 
That live and move alone, but even such 
As lack their faculties. Then could I weep, 
That flowers should smile without perception of 
The sweetness they discourse. Yes, into rocks 
Would I infuse soft sense to fill them with 
The spirit of sweet joy, that every thing 
Should thrillasIdo. Then, were I a queen, 
I'd portion out my realms among my friends, 
Unstud my crown for strangers, and my coffers 
Empty in purchasing from foes their frowns, 
Till I had bought them out, that all should be 

* One reign of smiles around me. Iam happy 

To-day; to-day, that brings thee back to me 
The hundredth time, in triumph and in safety! 


She’d wish to smile e’en upon Ina’s foe; 
Let not the Saxon die! 
Guth. Helives! My child, 
What makes thee gasp! 
Ina. How near, how near to you 
Was death that day! °’T'was well for Ina that 
Your armour proved sotrue, She had not else 
A father now to ask a boon of, and 
To get it soon as ask’d !” 


The second act introduces us to Alfred, in Maude’s cot- 
tage, disguised as a peasant, trimming his bow and reple- 
nishing his quiver. Here the old episodes, as burning the 
cakes and dividing his loaf with the pilgrim, are admi- 
rably well introduced. One of the finest incidents in the 
play occurs in this scene. A party of his own friends enters 
the cottages and, quarrelling upon some point of leader. 


rushes between them, crying out 


*¢ Where stands the Dane? 
. I strike for England!” 





victed of the shame of turning upon themselves the wea- 
pons which their oppressed country requires to repel her 
invaders. A party of Danes approach the cottage, Alfred 
proclaims himself, leads out te friends, and a 
while this slight success encourages his party, and soon 
he is enabled to re-assemble his scattere 


strength and. condition, and is brought before Guthrum. 
The individuality, here, is finely sustained, and the con- 
trast between the two characters is admirable. The hot, 
impetuous old warrior, open and warm-hearted, frank, 
unsuspecting, and uncivilized, is brought into fine con- 
trast with the calm, dignified self-possession, and unruffled 
serenity of Alfred. The uncouth Dane is confounded b 
his sagacity ; he raves and threatens, but Alfred’s placi- 
dity awes him: he promises; the sage disregards his 

owers alike of good or ill. Guthrum J 
bis sagacity and wisdom astonish him. Alfred gives the 
Dane a picture of his own life, and uncurbed feelings, 
which Guthrum acknowledges at once, and wonders at. 
The Dane commands him to play upon the harp, and 
celebrate his victories over the Saxons. Alfred sings the 
merits of patriotism and liberty.—Guthrum is astonished 
at his coolness and resolution ; and, at length, the savage 
is awed into respect by the mastery of a superior mind. 
The whole scene is drawn with an uncommon power, 
Edric and Oswith both claim the hand of Ina. The for- 
mer, by his treachery, is the favourite of the father; the 
latter is preferred by the maid. They appeal to single 
combat, and Oswith is successful. Alfred, to encourage 


those of his King, are upon him. In the sacking of 


Elswith, his Queen, has since wandered about, distract. 
edly, in search of her husband and infant. She is at. 





tracted to Guthrum’s camp by Alfred's singing; and, ia 
such a critical situation, ducovere her child oad. her King. 


This day, that smiles so bounteous upon Ina, ei 


The heart-searching reproof has its effect upon men con. 


him, tells him that not only the eyes of his lover, but, 
Alfred’s castle, his child is taken by the Danes; and. 
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ship, are about to engage with each other, when Alfred [ 


followers. In } 
the third Act he enters the Danish camp to ascertain its [3 
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Tee 
sg She claims the child at once, and is, consequently, sus- 
, actuated: pected of being the wife of Altred. 
it the ex. ‘* Guth. Take the boy! 
condemns But first true answer to our question give. 
to pardon The castle where we found him was the King’s! 
Clad as no vassal’s offspring was the child. 
If thou his mother art, thou art the Queen ! 
Art thou so? 
Alf. Guthrum, to the test I put 
Thy nature! If’tis worthy of thy state, 
Thy prosperous fortune, and thy high renown, 
Approve it now. Lo, Guthrum, do I play 
ers happy. The traitor for thy honour! In thy power 
Thou hold’st the son and consort of thy foe! 
Of Alfred! use thy fortune as beseems thee! 
Swear by thy god, they shall receive from thee 
Safeguard of life and honour. 
Guth, Ay, by Odin. 
| of Els, Would’st thou not take a ransom for us? 
ks Guth. Yes! 
rls. What ransom wilt thou take? 
Guth. Thy husband's crown ! 
kls. Alas! he will not ransom us with that! 
Alf. He should not! 
rs Guth, Why? 
Alf. He wears it for his people. 
J } The day he put it on he vow’d himself 
; Of them the father! To their parent land 
It wedded him! His proper consort she! 
y! ’Twixt him and them, he knows not wife, or child, 
#i He dares allow to stand! 
' Guth. Minstrel, thou rav’st ! 
He has not nature, who, ’gainst nature’s law, 
Could so deny his heart ! 
Alf. He may have more! 
Guth. What? 
4 | Alf. The command of her. The attribute 
Be t of Kings who fee) the import of their titles, 
| Which stops their ears against her piercing cries! 
i Which shuts their eyes against her thrilling looks! 
E Which lifts them so ’bove earth, they seem as tho’ 
faude’s cot- They sat in some attendant, brighter sphere, 
and reple- | Wherefrom they look’d and rul’d her! 
uring the | Guth. Well thou said'’st 
are admi- * Thy world was of the air! Thou dost not speak 
ents in the j Of things of earth! Thy sayings are not sooth ! 
ends enters / I would thy King were here to prove thee but 
of leaders 19 a dreamer! With those jewels in his eye, 
hen Alfred [ He would not see his crown, tho’ it shone 
Bright as it did before I thinn’d its studs ! 
Could’st find thy King? 
Alf. T could.” 
The traitor Edric discovers Alfred, and he gains time 
) men con. fagor escape only by means of Oswith’s resistance to his 
es the wea- f@pursuers. For this he is condemned a sacrifice to Odin, 
» repel her jgpnd, at his condemnation, Ina becomes insensible ; 
age, Alfred jeuthrum watches over her in a state of despairing anxiety, 
conquers; |mpowerfully depicted in his entreaties to her to live and 
" me soon jugpeak to him. 
lowers. In 19 «My Ina! Ina!— 
scertain 18 1% My child! you'll speak to me ?—What, are you ill? 
 Guthrum. FF tow feel you?—you look well!—There, my own girl, 
nd the con- Fie in your father’s bosom !—Speak to him | 
The hot, F% what say’st thou, sweet ?—Wast’ not about to speak ! 
ted, frank, [9 Thou wast. Go on—go on!—Speak to me, Ina, 
fo fine con (@ ur I'll go mad! Dost’ hear?—On my knees, 
d unruffled '@ | pray you speak to me!—Now, this is wilful ! 
founded by @ Away !—you but dissemble!—'Tis put on !— 
fred’s placi- | For shame, for shame! You've seen my eyes in tears! 
regards his |@ You've seen my knees upon the ground !—You know 
tions him ; | t is your father—your old father, and 
| gives the (@ You'll not speak to him !—Think you he can’t see? 
od feelings, | Why any one could do’t! To fix the eye 
wonders at. And keep the visage motionless, and sit 
harp, and |@ As you were rivetted to your seat! A ehild 
od sings the | Were scant of wit that lack’d such obvious power — 
s astonished /@ Of'simulation! 1 renounce you, Ina! 
the savage (@ Will you not speak to me my child? Speak to me! 


A word—a whisper —any thing !—a look—a sign— 
To show me that you are not worse than dead— 


erior mind. 
non power, 


We have plenty of aetion, and frequent situations, strik- 
kingly picturesque; but if these be faults, Shaxspeaer 


finest plays are nearly melo-drames. In his language, 
also, Mr Knowles may be deficient. 
magniloquent Johnsonisms, nor does he put into the 
mouths of ordinary personages ear-storming and never- 
to-be-terminated polysyllables. On both of these points, 
not he, but nature, must be blamed. Mr. Knowles’s ge- 
nius is purely dramatic. He requires no cumbrous mas 
chinery to work out his plots. He does not stend in need 
of narrative to help on the action ; and we accordingly find 
no substitute for choruses, in tedious and garrulous old 
housekeepers, and servants, who appear to know their 
masters’ secrets better than they do themselves, and by 
means of interminable dialogues, contrive to give the 
audience intimation of what the author would be at, if he 
could manage it. With Mr. Knowles, the action carries 
itself forward without any of these illegitimate superfluities. 
The poetry of Knowles is the poetry of natural feeling. 
He troubles us not with the abstruse and shadowy idealisms 
of metaphysical subtleties. He writes as if in the whole 
universe there was not a single book or treatise ; nothing 
to guide or to instruct except the heart. That is his mode, 
his guide, his instructor. The impulses of his own breast 
unargued he obeys. The individual habits and feelings 
of the man are preserved in the poet. As an individual, 
he is full-fraught, and bursting with rich impulses, whose 
very slave he is. Entirely devoid of artifice, he isa perfect 
child, gamboling in bustling waryness of mood, a young 
untamed thing, romping among the flowery tanglements 
of nature, brushing aside the gemmed and flowery thorns 
that, in their elastic rebound scourge him into satisfied 
Opposition ; and even while smarting from the stroke, his 
eyes sparkle, his brows arch up, his whole face glows with 
honest and natural emotion; the very soul of laughter 
rings from him,—~as rubbing his hair, wildly and ecstati- 
cal qs he exclaims, ** the villain, with what spirit it resists 
me!” Here is a key to his character as a poet. Simple 
asachild, he is carried away by every airy butterfly of 
thought, and in his chase rushes unheeding over flowers or 
thorny shrubs. His own rich and noble nature preserves 
him from coming into contact with gross or mama «a ob- 
jects ; while his vivacity and indefatigable energy lead him 
into continual action. After a silent moodiness of patient 
watching, only relieved by lashing the running waters with 
a fty, we have seen him leap from the earth, clap his hands, 
and in convulsive helplessness of laughter, roll in the grass, 
unconscious of, and impervious to, the thought of any 
object except the sturdy rogue of a trout that broke the 
best rod of the most dexterous fisher in the empire. Action, 
spirit-stirring action, he delights in; and in the energies 
of nature most of all. We have it in his plays, in abun- 
dance, always accompanied with natural grace and beauty. 
His curved courtesies of bow are not the bends of a dancing- 
master, but the bend of the hare-bell, or the oak, subdued 
amid the groaning of the blast. His gales are not the 
heavy-freighted bearers of aromatic perfume, but the 
snoring breeze that fills the sail, or leaves it in tatters; 
that uproots the great pines on mountain-tops, leased out 
to silence and security, or threatens to sweep the traveller 
o’er the horrid brink. His softer passages are nature still. 
His love scenes are not the puling and artificial overdrawn 
imaginings of affected sentimentality. We find in them 
the subdued and softened phases of his own manly heart. 
His own reverence for the holy sanctity of domestic peace, 
the ingrained veneration of the pure and hallowing prin- 
ciple of Heaven. His own heart, full as it is, even to 
overflowing, of noble and generous emotions, free from 
guile, artifice, or cunning, too honest and manly for affecta- 
tion, or dissimulation, gushing out with improvident and 
unmeasured benevolence, instinct with feeling, and kindly 
charities—this is the glorious standard by which he tries 
the truth or excellence of character. Does he paint a vil- 
lain ?—he clothes him in those garbs of villany which he 
feels revolting to himself ; and confiding in nature, trusts, 
with confidence, that what he condemns will not be re- 
ceived differently by the world. From contrariety or re« 
sembiance, he draws all his characters. Hissketchescom- 
mence in feeling ; and, true to theie original, they re- | 
produce the associations and feelings from which they 
emanated. He is rich in nature = his feelings are natural, 
susceptible, and capable of powerful excitement. He can 
thus enter into the precise feelings of any character, not 
only with facility, but with truth. In writing, he loses for 
the time his own identity. We never behold the cha- 
racter in opposition to the writer. The author is never 
visible. In Alfred, Virginius, or Tell, we have not the 
language of Knowles, but what he would utter in their 
situations. He loses himself; the intensity and suscepti- 


} 


must plead guilty, for, by this rule, Macbeth, and all his sight of their individuality. 


fs 
distinct, and true to nature. One great advantage of th, 
habit is, in his characters he never for a moment lose, 
His characters throughou 
| Tetain their marked distinctions. It is owing to this devo- 


He employs no | tion to the truth and nature ot his characters, that he eo 


frequently delights us with those striking and affecting 
touches which surprise us into admiration and delight. 
For instance, Albert is practising while Emma isconversing 
with Tell; Tell interrupts his wife, by correcting the ims 
petuosity ot his son, 

= You raise the bow too fast,” &c. 


The whole of the speech is an illustration of our meaning. 
Again, Virginius examining the paintirg of his daughter, 
and Guthrum’s exclamation when Ina avows her preference 
of Oswith, 

** Will she not bend her feelings to my will?” 


These are of the same class. We have not space, how- 
ever, at present, to enter into the philosophy of bis poetry. 
Mr. Knowles has established for himself an enviable cha- 
racter as a dramatist, from which no one acquainted with 
him, as a man, would wish to detract. ithout clap. 
traps, without tampering to the spurious taste of the times, 
he has shone pre-eminent above a host of competitors, by 
his rich racy and natural vigour. His Alfred was brought 
out at a time when the popularity which would, at all 
events, have attended it, was heightened by the associa- 
tions of the people. As patriot Kings, there, of course, 
must be a resemblance. We trust that William will ren- 
der it more complete, by leaving us in possession of a re- 
stored Constitution which, like Alfred’s jury, will insure 
the hberty of the subject against injustice—and thus secure 
the per tl of ourselves and posterity. 


P.______— — 
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NEW PATENT RAILROAD. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—A patent has recently been taken out by Mr. 
Grime, engraver, of Bury, for an improvement on rail- 
roads, which is likely to become of considerable public ad- 
vantage, especially during the winter months. The object 
of the patentee is to keep the surface of the rails or trame 
free from snow, ice, hail, and even moisture, by construct< 
ing them in such a manner as that a hollow tube shall be 
formed throughout their whole length, through which 

heated air, gas, steam, or hot water, will be passed along 
the whole line of road; and by this means the snow or 
hail which may fall on the rails, and which would other- 

wise impede the progress of the carriages, will be speedily 

melted ; and the moisture, which in wet weather lessens 

the traction of the driving wheels of the locomotive engines 

employed on them, will be instantly evaporated. To 

prove the practicability of the plan, a series of experiments 

(instituted by the spirited and ingenious patentee, under 

the superintendence of Mr. Todd, an experienced civil 

engineer of Manchester,) were, the other week, made at 

Bury with iron pipes, varying in extent from 300 to 1100 
yards. The pipes were laid along a portion of the Bury 

and Manchester road, one end of the line being attached 

to a small high-pressure steam-boiler belonging to Mr. 

Wood, cotton-manufacturer, of Redvales, from which 

they were supplied with the steam and hot water neces~ 
sary to complete the experiments, 

The first experiment was made with the steam at a pres- 

sure of 35lbs. on the square inch, and with 300 yards of 

pipes one inch in diameter, at the further extremity ot 
which the steam issued at a temperature of 210 degrees,— 

atmosphere 60°. A pipe was then fixed in the boiler, 

with its lower extremity immersed in the water, within a 

few inches of the bottom, and the other connected with a 

line of similar pipes, extending half a mile on the road. 

The safety valve being loaded to about 40 Ibs, on the 

square inch, the pressure of the steam on its surface forced 

the water with considerable velocity along the line of pipes, 

at the further extremity of which it issued at a tempera- 

ture of 150 degrecs,—atmosphere 60 degrees. The Jine 

being lengthened to 1100 yards, with the same pressure, 

and the atmospheric temperature the same, the water is- 

sued at 100 degrees of heat. A much less pressure would’. 





bility of‘his feelings enter at once into their situations, and 





. The for- @ Alive, and just the same !” 
ype: In the last scene Oswith is about to be sacrificed, when 
Me nee imiired and the English rush in and defeac the Danes, and 
ower, bat sarm Guthrum. Oswith and Ina are united, and the 
sckig of MEY, Concludes nobly. 
bo a ‘ d fa the objections brought against Mr. Knowles, by those 
a etlemen who are ** nothing, if not critical,” are, that 
g Brg ope at- oe? too melo-dramatic, and te language not sufficiently 
and, ia Ited for his characters. These objections are entirely 
Fier Kio 2 thout foundation. By melo-dramatic, they mean that 
* @ abounds in action and antithesis, rather than sentiment. 





the result is, that we are presented with pictures vivid, 


have produced the same results had the pipes been placed! 
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on small rollers on the ground, they partook of the curves 
of the line and inequalities of the surface of the road. 
Hot water is considered the best medium for effecting the 
object of the patentee, and, perhaps, the most economical 
ove. Boilers for heating the water may be placed at any 
convenient distances along a line of read, and the heated 
fluid propelled from the first to the second station, re- 
heated, and forwarded to the others in succession, or it 
may flow from the tubular rails into any receptacle, for 
the purpose of supplying the tenders of the locomotive 
engines employed on the road with water. Besides the 
obvious advantages of this improvement in the winter 
months, the moisture may at any time be speedily evapo- 
porated from the surface of the rails in wet weather, at a 
trifling expense, and the difficulty now experienced of 
driving heavy laden carriages in wet weather, from the 
slippery state of the rails, may be more than obviated by 
the dry surface obtained by this method, and the increased 
power of traction consequent on the augmented tempera. 
ture of the rails. 

We are informed that a method of manufacturing the 
hollow rail has been invented by the patentee, which ren- 
ders the expense of the construction of a railroad on the 
improved principle little. more than that of the common 
solid rail, and the contraction and expansion are so far 
provided for by the ingenious patentee, that neither the 
rails nor the sleepers on which they will rest will be dis- 
turbed. 

The experiments were witnessed by a number of scien- 
tific gentlemen, who expressed themselves perfectly satis- 
tied with the results. J. K. 

Bury, June 28, 1831. 








CHOLERA, 
— + 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$in,—The green flag has appeared in our river, and 
no precautions have been taken here to mitigate the dan- 
gers of the evil which it indicates. With the exception of 
copying from the London papers, the, in many instances, 
absurd and mischievous reports, touching the contagion 
in dispute, the press of Liverpool has been strangely silent 
on the subject of cholera ; and yet this town, next to Lon* 
don, is not only more liable to the reception of the malady, 
but better calculated to foster its propagation when it does 
arrive. Let me implore you, then, to call the attention of 
the medical men of Liverpool to the subject in question. 
We ought not to be satisfied with the formal methods 
adopted by Government, neither with the quarantine, nor 
the Riga commission, nor the Board of Health, for, with 
the exception of the first precaution, these are utterly 
useless in operaton. It is hard to say what may result 
from the commission ; but these things are generally mere 
jobs, to benefit the individuals appointed to them, and not 


the public. Besides, while the commissioners are on their | 


journey, the cholera may depopulate half the kingdom. 
As to the Board of Health, composed, as it is, of the mere 
heads of the College of Physicians, it is as fine a farce as 
ever was enacted. What do Sir Henry Halford, and Drs. 
Holland and Warren, or the Registrar, Macmichael, 
know about cholera? Do they meet such a disease in the 
splendid drawing-rooms and gay boudoirs of London? 
Well, indeed, might Mr. Warburton inquire in the 
House of Commons what the College of Physicians knew 
about cholera! No, Sir,we must not trust to these pom- 
pous precautions ; we must act for ourselves, and not 
trust to others. 

In the first place, the condition of the poor, as rendering 
them particularly exposed to the disease, merits especial 
attention. Ic behoves us, then, as it ,behoves every 


humane person, to call loudly upon ** the authorities,” 
aided by the experienced and talented medical men of 
Liverpool, to adopt such means as are best calculated, in 
the first place, to prevent its introduction, and, in the 
second, to conquer it if it should reach us. 





The state of the poor, particularly as regards their 
dwellings, is a point of the first consideration. Those of 
your readers who have been engaged ju taking the popu- 
lation returns will readily agree with me in this respect, 
as many of them must have witnessed scenes at once too 
painful and too disgusting for description. Far be it from 
me to advocate any unnecessary coercion towards the 
poor: their condition is already sufficiently wretched to 
exempt them from any addition; but in a matter where 
their own health and comfort are so essentially con- 
cerned, to say nothing of that of every other inhabitant 
of the town, I do conceive that if reasonable advice will 
not avail a more effectual mode of management should 
be adopted. The different overseers, or other proper 
officers, should be directed to establish certain regulations 
regarding cleanliness and ventilation, two important 
virtues as regards the health of all persons. As to food, 
the poor, generally speaking, have no great choice; but 
one caution ought to be clearly and earnestly pointed out 
to them, namely, to avoid an indulgence in drinking, 
as those who are addicted to the use of strong liquors are 
the choicest victims of this dreadful disease. I am, how- 
ever, exceeding propriety in attempting to lay down any 
rule upon so important a matter, but I earnestly hope 
that some public means will be adopted to consider the 
best plan of meeting an enemy which we have all so 
much reason to dread. A meeting of the magistrates and 
medical men would, in a short time, arrange the necessary 
precautions, and by so doing they would assuage the 
alarm of many anxious minds. It is not, I repeat, enough 
to rest satisfied with a quarantine, which is, at best, but a 
feeble protection from a pest which seems to travel on the 
wings of the wind, or to be suspended in the sun-beam. 
Neither should we place implicit confidence in the pos- 
session of a supposed specific. Much mischief has been 
already done by such confidence, and the demon of dis- 
putation has reigned triumphant over the faculty. 
Cholera is by far too serious a malady to be tampered 
with by experiment; and I need not say that it is to be 
hoped that the talented medical men of this great com- 
mercial town will rather rely upon their own matured 
judgment than adopt any plan which has not the sanction 
of their own experience. 

In conclusion, I most sincerely apologize for thus ob- 
truding my observations upon the inhabitants of a town 
in which I am a stranger, and most of all do I apologize 
to those medical men, who are my seniors in the profession, 
for thus appearing to dictate to them any line of conduct. 
It would have gratified me much more highly had any 
one of them acted the part [ have now performed; a part 
which nothing would have induced me to perform but a 
deep sense of its importance and a sanguine hope of its 


utility—Yours, &c. 
THOMAS RICHARDS, Suraron. 


38, Duke-street, June 29, 1881. 





INFECTION—CHOLERA MORBWS5, 
—— 

The alarming rumours of the devastating spread of the 
cholera morbus, and its anticipated visit to this country, 
will, in all probability, produce a most dreadful panic, 
which, if the disorder should appear amongst us even in 
jts mildest form, may greatly aggravate the symptoms, as 
jt is generally admitted that the imagination is a powerful 
agent in the production or aggravation as well as in the 
prevention of disease, according to the different tempera- 
ment of individuals. Physicians differ in opinion as to 
the cholera morbus being infectious; and this uncertainty 
on the part of those who ought to be the best judges of 
such matters leaves a wide scope amongst the community 
for the operation of a panic like that which the highly 
coloured or wholly fabricated rumours of hydrophobig 
spread periodically amongst the people of this country. 

We do not presume to hazard any decided opinion upon 
the very ticklish subject of infection and contagion, 
although we have occasionally endeavoured to allay, in 
some degree, the popular terror on the subject of bydro- 








phobia ; and we know that very many experienced gentle. 
men of the medical profession entertain the same views 
of this Knglish bughear as we have frequently expressed, 
It would subject us to the charge of extreme rashness, 
and perhaps of unpardonable ignorance also, should we 
venture to question the existence of infection without 
actual contact. We are sceptical, however, as to the 
plague or the cholera morbus being conveyed in letters 
or packages from foreign places visited by that terrible 
scourge of the human race. It may be all very proper 
to fumigate such letters, and to subject passengers and 
merchandise to a rigorous quarantine and a purification, 
but there is one circumstance which ought not be los 
sight of, as it is well adapted to allay the popular appre. 
hensions of contagion being brought from one country to 
another in bales of goods or in letters. The infection, it 
1s said, lurks in skins and bales of goods, which, on their 
arrival off a British port, are ordered off to a distance for 





a ceitain riumber of days. Now, presuming the existence 
of infection, or the infectious principle amongst the mer. 
chandise, is it not most strange that the persons employed 
on board the Lazaretto ships, who are always in the-wery 
midst of the atticles presumed to be infectious, should not 
frequently fall victims to pestilence ? Wehave had several 
of these, vessels stationed in our river for many years, and 
we never heard of any extraordinary mortality among 
the crews; although there can be no doubt that a very 
few deaths amongst them would soon have been exag- 
gerated into a very serious cause of general alarm. - 

In an authentic account of the Plague in London in the 
year 1665, wien thousands were the daily victims of ,that 
appalling visitation, we read that ** John Hay ward, under 
sexton, grave-digger, and bearer ot the dead, never had 
the distemper at all, but lived twenty years after the ca- 
tastrophe. His wife was employed to nurse the infected 
people, yet she herself never was infected.” The only 
preservative that the husband used was to hold garlic and 
rue to his mouth, and to smoke tobacco. His wife used 
to wash her head with vinegar, and to sprinkle her head 
clothes with vinegar, and to keep them always moist.* 

It will be in the recollection of our readers that. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, who was a bold and original thinker, 
did not hesitate to touch and converse with persons sut- 
fering under the worst stages of the plague in the Egyptian 
hospitals. 

Whether cholera morbus be infectious or otherwise, 
there is one thing most certain, and that is, that oneof 
the best precautions against that or almost any other dis. 
order, is cleanliness and fresh air, which are too often 
utterly disregarded by the lower classes of the people. 
In the preceding column there is a letter from Mr 
Thomas Richards, surgeon, which is well deserving 
the attention of the magistrates and our townsmen ia 
general.—If the greatest precautions as to ventilation, 
whitewashing, and other means, had not been ob 
served in the Night Asylum, the most dreadful conse- 
quences would have long since resulted from the congre- 
gation of such a number of the most indigent and squalid 
of both sexes. <4 





* The work from which we have queted this fact is en- 
titled ‘‘A Short Account of the Plague which prevailed in 
the City of London in the year 1665. Extracted from th? 
Memoirs of a person who resided there during the whole 
time of the infection.” This interesting pamphlet is gene- 
rally ascribed to the celebrated Daniel De Foe, and we pul: 
pose shortly giving it a place in the Kaleidoscope. 
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Tue Late Wi1L11AM Roscor, Esg.—Previously to the reception 
of the note of Amicus, Mr. Washington Irving’s interesting 
article on the late Mr. Roscoe was in the hands of our 
printers. ' 

A. M’s communication was received and highly approved of.. 
It has been mislaid, but we shall institute a strict search 
for it immediately, and give orders to the engraver for the 
vignette. 

Mr. SHERIDAN KNowLEs’s ALFRED.—The promised notice 
this play may be found in a preceding column. 








Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTOS 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Prip 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. — 
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